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HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


BY MRS. JAMESON 





ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 


CONCLUDED 

Ix 1496, her mother, the queen-dowager of Castile, died in her | 
arms. In 1497, just before Columbus sailed on his third voyage, | 
a double family arrangement had been made between the houses 
of Spain and Austria, which bade fair to consolidate the power of , 
both. The Infanta Joanna was betrothed to the Archduke Philip, | 
son and heir of the Emperour Maximilian ; and the same splendid 
and gallant fleet which bore her from the shores of Spain, brought 
back Margaret of Austria, the destined wife of Prince Juan, the 
only son of Isabella and Ferdinand. In the spring of 1497, Juan 
and Margaret, then both in the bloom of youth, were united at 
Burgos, with all befitting pomp and revelry 

The queen’s most beloved daughter, the Princess Isabella, had 
lost her young husband, Alphonso of Portugal ; within four months | 
after his marriage he was killed by a fall from his horse, and she 
retired to a convent, where, from an excess of grief or piety, she 
gave herself up to a course of religious abstinence and austerities 
which undermined her constitution. Several years after the death 
of A!phouso she was induced to bestow her hand on his cousin and 
heir, Don Emanuel, who had just ascended the throne of Portugal 
While yet the customary festivities were going forward upon the 
occasion of this royal marriage, the young prince Juan died of a 
fever, within five months after his marriage with Margaret, and 
her infant perished ere it saw the light. Isabella, though struck 
to the heart by this cruel disappointment of her best hopes and 
affections, found strength in her habitual piety to bear the blow, 
and was beginning to recover from the first bitterness of grief, 
when a stroke, even more lastingly and deeply felt, bowed her 
almost to the grave with sorrow. Her daughter, the queen of 
Portugal, whom she appears to have loved and trusted beyond 
every human being, died very suddenly at Toledo, bequeathing to 
her mother’s care a beautiful but feeble fant, the heir to Castile, 
Arragon, and Granada, to Portugal, Navarre, Naples, Sicily, and 
to all the opening glories of the eastern and western worlds. As 
if crushed beneath the burden of such magnificent destinies, the 
child pined away and died. These successive losses followed so 
quick upon one another, that it seemed as if the hand of heaven 
had doomed the house of Ferdinand and Isabella to desolation } 

The reader need hardly be reminded of the ignomimious and un- 
grateful treatment of Columbus, nor of the manner in which he 
was sent home after his third voyage, loaded with fetters, from 
the world he had discovered, to the sovercigns he had enriched and 
aggrandized by his discoveries. In justice to Isabella, it is fit to 
account for her share in this revolting transaction; and it cannot 
be done better or more succinctly than in the very words of the 


historian of Columbus 

* The queen, having taken a maternal interest in the welfare of 
the natives, had been repeatedly oflended by what appeared to 
her pertinacity on the part of Columbus, in continuing to make 


slaves of those taken in warfare, in contradiction to her known 


wishes. ‘The same ships which brought home the companions of 


Roldan brought hkewise a great number of slaves. Some Colum- 
bus had been obliged to grant to these men by articles of capitula- 
tion; others they had brought away clandestinely ; among them 
were several daughters of caciques, who had been seduced away 
The 


gifts and transters of these unhappy bemgs were all ascribed to the 


iles 





from their families and their native island by these profl 


will of Columbus, and represented to Isabella in theirdarkest colours 
Her sensibility as a woman and her dignity asa queen were instantly 


marms. * What power,’ she exclaimed, indignantly, * has the admi- 


'* She determined, by one decided and 


ral to give away my vassals 
peremptory act, to show her abhorrence of these outrages upon 
humanity ; she ordered all the Indians to be restored to their 
country and friends. Nay, more, her measure was retrospective 
She commanded that those who had formerly been sent home by 


} 


the admiral should be sought out, and sent back to Hispaniola 


Unfortunately for Columbus, at this verv juncture, in one of his 
letters he had advised the continuance of Indian slaverv for some 
time longer, as 4 measure important for the welfare of the colony 
This contributed to heiwhten the indignation of Isabella, and in- 
duced her no longer to oppose the sending out of a commission to 
investigate his conduct, and, if necessary, to supersede his commis- 
When Columbus had sailed on his first vovage of discovery, 


Isabella had given a strong proof of her kindly feeling towards him, 


sion 


by appomting his sons pages to Don Juan ; thus providing for their 
education, and opening to them a path to the highest offices in the 
court. Hence, perhaps, arose the fnendship which existed be- 


Donna Joanna ce 


tween Columbus and ‘Terres, who had been 
nurse or gouvrernante of the young prince, and was high in the con- 
fidence and favour of Isabella. "loo proud, perhaps, to address him- 
self immediately to those who had imjured him, Columbus wrote to 
Donna Joanna a detailed account of the disgraceful treatment he had 
met, and justified his own conduct. The court was then at Gran- 
ada, and Joanna de Torres in attendance on the queen. No sooner 
had she received the letter than she carried it to her mistress, and 
read aloud this solemn and affecting appeal against the injustice 
and ingratitude with which his serviecs had been recompensed 
Isabella, who liad uever contemplated such an extremity, was filled | 


with mingled astonishment, indignation, and sorrow. She imme- 


} 
| 
| 
} 
‘ 


diately wrocve to Columbus, expressing her grief tor all he had en- 


| dured, apologizing for the conduct of Bovadilla, and inviting him 
| in affectionate terms to visit the court. 


He came accordingly, 
‘* Not as one in disgrace, but richly dressed, and with al] the marks 
of rank and distinction. Isabella received him in the Alhambra, 
and when he entered her apartment she was so overpowered that 
she burst into tears, and could only extend her hand to him. 


| Columbus himself, who had borne up firmly against the stern con- 


flicts of the world, and had endured with a lofty scorn the injuries 
and insults of ignoble men, when he beheld the queen's emotion, 


could no longer suppress his own. He threw himself at her feet, 


and for some time was unable to utter a word, for the violence of 


his tears and sobbings.””. There can be no doubt that, had it de- 
pended on Isabella, Columbus would never more have had reason 
to complain of injustice or ingratitude on the part of the sovereigns ; 
he had won her entire esteem and her implicit confidence, and al! 
her intentions towards him were sincerely kind and upright. It 
was owing to the interference of Ferdinand and his ministers that 
the viceroyalty of the New World was taken from him and given 
to Ovando, as a temporary measure ; but it was under Isabella's 
peculiar patronage and protection that he sailed on his fourth voyage 
of discovery, in 1502. 

Isabella did not live to see him return from this eventful and 
disastrous voyage. A dark cloud had gathered over her latter 
years, and domestic griefs and cares pressed heavily upon her af- 
fectionate heart. The Princess Joanna, now her heiress, had mar- 
ried the Archduke Philip of Austria, who was remarkable for his 
gay manners and captivating person ; the marriage had been one 
of mere policy on his part. But the poor princess, who, unhappily 
for herself, united to a plain person and infirm health strong pas- 
sions and great sensibility, had centered all her affections in her 
husband, whom she regarded with a fond and exclusive idolatry, 
while he retarned her attachment with the most negligent coolness 
It does not appear that the imbecility of Joanna was natural, but 
rather the effect of accident and disease, for occasionally she dis- 
played glimpses of strong sense, generous pride, and high feeling, 
which rendered the derangement of her faculties more intensely 
Though Isabella had the 


seeing Joanna a mother; though she pressed in her arms a grand- 


painful and affecting satisfaction of 
son, whose splendid destinies, if she could have beheld them 
through the long lapse of years, might in part have consoled her, 
vet the feeble health of this infant, and the sight of her daughter's 
misery, imbittered her days. At length, on the departure of Philip 
Joanna gave way to such 


for the Low Countries, the unhappy g 
transports of grief, that it ended in the complete bereavement of 
her senses. ‘To this terrible blow was added another; for, about 
the same time, the news arrived that Catherine of Arragon had 
lost her young husband, Prince Arthur, after a union of only five 
months. Isabella’s maternal heart, wounded in the early death or 
protracted sorrows of her children, had no hope, no consolation, 
but m her deep sense of religion Ximenes was at this time her 
confessor. In his strong and upright, but somewhat harsh and 
severe mind, she found that support and counsel which might aid 
her im grappling with the cares of empire, but not the comfort 
which could soothe her affliction as a mother. Ferdinand was so 
engrossed bv his Italian wars, and in weaving subtle webs of 
policy either to ensnare his neighbours or veil his own deep-laid 
plans, that he had little thought or care for domestic sorrows. So 


Isabella pined away lonely in her grandeur, till the deep melancholy 


of her mind seized on her constitution, and threw her into a rapid 
deeline While on her deathbed, she received intelligence of 
Ovando's tyrannical government at Hispaniola, and of the barbari- 
ties which had been exercised upon the unhappy Indians ; her hor- 


With 


promise 


rour and indignation hastened the effects of her disease 


her dying breath, she exacted from Ferdinand a solemn 


that he would instantly reeall Ovando, redress the grievances of 


the poor Indians, and protect them from all future 


oppression 


Ferdinand gave the required promise, and how he kept it is re- 


corded in traces of blood and guilt inthe history of the New World 
Soon after this conversation Isabella expired at Medina del Campo, 


after a lingering illness of four months; she died on the twentv- 


fifth of November, 1505, in the fifty-fourth year of her age, having 


reigned thirtv-one years. In her last will she ¢ xpressed a wish to 


be buried in the Alhambra, * in a low sepulchre, without any monu- 


ment, uniess the king, her lord, should desire that his body after 


death should rest in any other spot In that case, she willed that 


her body should be removed, and laid beside that of the king, 


wherever it might be deposited; in order,” adds this affecting 


document of her piety, tenderness, and humility—* in order that 
the union we have enyoved while living, and which (through the 
} 


merey of God) we hope our souls will experience in heaven, may 


be represented by our bodies in the earth.’ 





The character of Isabella as a woman and a queen, though not 
free from the failings meidental to humanity, is certainly the most 
splendid, and at the same time the most interesting and blameless, 


which history has recorded. She had all the talents, the strength 
of mind, and the royal pride of Queen Elizabeth, without her 


harshness, her despotism, and her arrogance: and she possessed 
the personal grace, the gentleness, and feminine accomplishments 
Her virtues were truly 


of Marv Stuart, without her weakness 


her own; her faults and errours were the result of external cir- 
cumstances, and belonged to the times and the situation in which 
she was placed. What is most striking and singular in the char- 
acter of Isabella, is the union of excessive pride—Castilian pride, 
amounting at times to haughtiness, and even wilfulness, whenever 
her dignity as a queen was concerned, with extreme sensibility and 


softness of deportment as a woman. She adored her husband, and 


independent sovereign ; and she was as jealous of her prerogative 
as Elizabeth herself. When the cortes of Arragon hesitated to 
acknowledge her daughter Joanna the heiress to Arragon as well 
as to Castile, Isabella exclaimed, with all the wilfulness of a proud 
woman, ** Another time it were a shorter way to assemble an army 
instead of assembling the states '” - 

Isabella's extreme deference for the ecclesiastics round her was 
a misfortune for her people ; but, consistently even with the best 
points in her character, it could not have been otherwise. She 
from 
siasm of temper, exceedingly devout, according to the received 
idea of true piety. A Luther had not yet arisen to break asunder 
those bonds which chained down the most powerful and the most 


was, education, early impressions, and a natural enthu- 


enlightened spirits of that age ; Isabella could hardly be expected 
to think for herself on points which it was considered a deadly sin 
to discuss, and on which the wisest and greatest men of those 
times dared not entertain a doubt. Yet while Isabella reverenced 
the churchmen as the organs of that church in the bosom of which 
she reposed her hopes of salvation, her submission was far less 
blind and bigoted than 1s usual'y imagined. She drew a line, be- 
yond which she would not permit the ecclesiastical power to pre- 


sume. When the president and council of Valladolid permitted an 


appeal to the pope, on a matter merely civil, she was so indignant, 
that she first suspended and then deposed the whole of these 
functionaries as a warning to others 

While yet a girl, Isabella had for her confessor the Dominican 
Torquemada. This fanatic, of whom we may in charity suppose 
that his brain was turned by zeal and religious austerities, h id ex- 
torted from her a promise, ratified by a solemn vow, that if ever she 
ascended the throne of Castile, she would ¢ mploy all human means 
to root heresy and infidelity out of her kingdom. But neither this 
vow, though subsequently pressed upon her; nor the impetuous 
eloquence of the fiery Torquemada ; nor the arguments of the Car- 
dinal Mendoza; nor the persuasions of her confessor Talavera ; nor 


the influence of her husband, nor all united, could, for a length of 


time, conquer her re pugnance to the establishment of the Inquis 


tion She consented at last, after re sisting for five vears. and co ld 


she have foreseen all the horrours that ensued, she would hers« lt have 
died at the stake rather than have lent her fairname to sanction that 
infernal engine of tyranny 

It was under the auspices of Isabella that Cardinal Ximenes in- 
troduced his famous reforms into the religious orders of Spain ; the 
correction of the horrible abuses which had crept into the 


was strongly resisted, 


convents 
and occasioned a general outery of all the 
clergy. The general of the Franciscans waited on the queen, and 
remonstrated in high terms against this interference with the privi- 
leges of his order; at the same time reflecting severely on Cardi- 
nal Ximenes, and his influence over her mind. Isabella listened to 
this turbulent friar with some impatience ; but little accustomed to 
be dictated to in this style, she at length rose from her seat, and 


desired him to remember who he was and to whom he spoke 


** Madam,” replied the monk, undauntedly, * I remember that 


but ashes and dust, and that I speak to Queen Isabella, who is but 





dust and ashes like myself.” Isabella immediately turned f 


with a look of cool disdain. The next day he was ordered to quit 
the kingdom, and Ximenes, supported by the royal power, pursued 
his svstem of reformation 

It is worthy of remark, that Isabella, though exposed in early life 
to all the contagion of a most depraved court, preserved a reputa 
tion unsullied even by the breath of calumny. The women who 


formed her court and habitual society were generally estimable 
The men, who owed their rise to her particular favour and patron 
Sied 


age, justified her penetration, and were all distinguished either 


worth ortalent. ‘The most illustrious were Columbus and Ximenes, 
certainly the two greatest men of that time, in point of original ca 


Her husband 


Ferdinand, hated and oppressed the former, and hated and feare 


pacity, boldness of thought, and mtegrity of purpose 


the latter Both would have been distinguished Im any age or 





any circumstances, but, next to themselves, owed the ir rise and the 
It was in the reign of Isabella that the Spanish 


language and literature began to assume a polished 


fame to Isabella 





and regu 
The two most celebrated poets of her time were the Marquis di 
Santillana (fathe rof the gay young Duke de! Inf intado already me 

tioned) and Juan de Er 


who translated the Eclogues of Virgil into Spanish for her pleasure 


vcina, Whom she particularly patronized, and 


and amusement. She also patronized the newly invented art 
pmnting he tirst printing-press set up in Spain was established 
at Burgos under her auspices, and printed books, and foreign and 
classical works, were imported free of all duty. Through her zea 
and patronage the University of Salamanca rose to that eminenct 


it assumed among the learned institutions of that period, a! d 





whie 
rivalled those of Pisa and Padua. She prepared the way for 


golden age of Spamsh literature which immediately succeeded 

Garcilaso de la Vega, the greatest of the Spanish poets, was bor 

in the same vear that Isabella died 
9 } 





The plan which Isabella appears to have had most at heart dur 


ing the whole of her reign, was the internal regulation of her states 


} 





and the moral improvement of her peoy The long civil wars 


and the weak disgraceful! reign of her predecessor, had disjoint 
all the springs of government, had substituted for the royal autho 
rity that of many petty tyrants, and filled the country with bands o! 
lawless depredators. Some idea may be formed of the extent o! 


these evils from the fact, that when Isabella repaired to Seville, in 


| 1481, for the avowed purpose of apprehending and punishing !! 


those who lived by illegal or violent means, no less than four thou- 


| sand persons took to flight, conscious that the sword of justice, once 


yet would never suffer him to interfere with her authority as an il unsheathed, must find and strike at their misdeeds. The institution 
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of the Holy Brotherhood (La Santa Hermandad), so often alluded | his own ears.” One likened it to a bull with eyes of fire, another 1] 


to in Don Quixote and the Spanish tales and dramas, was a con- 


federacy of respectable persons of different great cities, for the pro- 


tection of their persons and property in those evil times. Isabella, 
conscious of its importance, granted the royal sanction to this bro- 
therhood, and caused its officers to be legally mcorporated into a 
kind of royal or national police ; this she effected in spite of the most 
determined opposition from the nobility and higher clergy, who 
deemed their privileges invaded, and whose power of doing evil was 
certainly thereby diminished. 
her magnanimity, her strong and warm affections, her gentle and 
beneficent disposition, sufficient has been said in the foregoing 
sketch of her life. 
out relating the occasion which gave rise to it 
mency,” said Isabella, “is more sweet and grateful to a queen, en- 
dued by heaven with beauty, spirit, and the love of true honour, 
than any gratified vengeance, however just and reasonable.” 
Upon the whole, Isabella appears to have deserved the simple, 
but beautiful designation, which the love of her people bestowed 
upon her :—*‘ Isabella de la pez y bontad :"’—Isabella of peace and 
goodness ; and the universal regret and enthusiastic eulogies with 
which they embalmed her memory have been ratified by history and 


* The fruit of cle- 


posterity 

On the death of Isabella, her daughter Joanna and Philip of Aus- 
tria succeeded to the throne of Castile. Ferdinand had promised 
Isabella on her death-bed, that he would never enter into a second 
marriage which might deprive her children of the inheritance of 
Arragon. But excited by ambition and jealousy of his son-in-law 
Philip, Ferdinand ungratefully violated this promise, and within two 
years after the death of Isabella, he married Germaie de Foix, 
niece of Louis XII., and sister of the celebrated Gaston de Foix ; 
she was then in her eighteenth year, Ferdinand in his fifty-fourth ; 
by this marriage he left no heirs, and on his death, in 1517, his 
grandson, Don Carlos, the eldest son of Joanna and Philip, ascend- 
ed the throne of Spain in night of his mother, and was soon after- 
ward elected emperor of Germany, by the title of Charles V. 





LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


A wor srory.—On the morning of the third ultimo, Alfred Brun- 
son Clark, eleven years old, grandson of the Reverend A. Brunson, 
went out on the Prairie (du Chien) to hunt for cows. He had four 
dogs with him, and seeing two wolves he hissed them on, and gave 
chase. One of the wolves wae pursued by the dogs to a rock on 
the side of the bluff, some one hundred and fitty feet up the steep 
acclivity, where he took refuge in a crevice, whence the dogs could 
not oust hin. The lad having followed close upon the dogs, and 
seeing the situation of the wolf, and unwilling to lose the game, tied 
his horse to a tree, and by the aid of the bushes clambered up the 
steep hill side to a shelf of the rock, on which the wolf travelled to 
his retreat. One end of this shelf came to the sideling ground, 
while the other, ten or twelve feet distant, is eight or ten feet from 
it. The shelf 1s about twelve or fifteen inches wide, and over it 
hangs a projection like a cornice, the space between the shelf and 
projection being only about eighteen inches. On this shelf the boy 
crawled on his hands and knees to the crevice in which the wolf had 
stowed himself away, and finding his tail hanging out, and having 
no weapon whatever to kill him with, he laid hold of the tail and 
pulled him back. As soon as he could, the wolf turned and snap- 
ped at his hand ; to avoid which the boy tumbled hum off the shelf, 
when the dogs seized him ere he reached the ground, and a tum- 
bling, rolling-over fight ensued to the bottom of the hill. The boy, 
in the meantime, backed out of his dangerous position till he could 
nearly reach the ground, with his hands holding the edge of the 
shelf, when he fell feet foremost, and hurried down to the place of 
slaughter. When he reached the dogs, the wolf was not quite dead, 
and to aid in the matter, he laid his head upon a rock, and with a 

The next thing was 
The wolf was one of 


club finished the work of death upon his prey 
to get him home as a trophy of his victory 
the largest and fattest kind of prairie wolves, and too heavy for a 
lad of his size to place upon the horse, but he overcame this diffi- 
cultv: he succeeded in placing his booty across the horse ; and, 
mounting behind it, rode home in as much triumph as the elder 
Putnam did with the wolf he killed in her den. It Putnam's wolf 
was the largest and most difficult to be got at, his age, and his bemg 
armed for the fight, gave him an advantage over a lad eleven years 
of age, and without we apons, which would probably render the case 
very nearly parallel 

‘Tue se renape.—Some vears ago, three country amateurs were 
returning home from a friend's house late at night, and they had to 
A crotchet came imto their 
aware that 


pass close by a gentleman's mansion 


heads that they would serenade the family ; but being 


there were several watch-doys about the house, they deemed it 
prudent to take their station in a large oak tree ; and should any of 
the family make their appearance, they agreed to be tacit imme- 
liately. The instruments were a flute, violin, and violoncello 
Being snugly seated in the sylvan orchestra, they struck up Han- 
del’s Water Piece. Presently two or three windows were thrown 
open, and inquiries made whether music had not been heard ; and tt 
was considered that some wandering minstrels were passing through 
the park. ‘Time was given for the parties to return to bed, when 
the strain was renewed fortissimo. Up went the windows, when 
the master of the house cried out in altissimo, * Ring the alarum- 
bell—let the dogs loose—arm yourselves: while we are lured on 
this side of the house, thieves are doubtless breaking in on the other “ 
The serenaders did not caleulate on this transition, so they thought 
the best thing they could do was to be off prestissimo. They heard 
the bars and bolts removed, and the dogs howling, and presently 
several of the inmates made their entree, when the gentleman who 
had the bass viol became dreadfully frightened, and letting go his 
hold, down went his instrument with a thundering noise, which 
alarmed the domestics so much that they beat a retreat almost si- 
maltaneonslv. ‘This gave the alarmed minstrels an opportunity of 
scampering off across a river, ere they could get through Handel's 
Water Picce. The terrified servants described the fall of the bass 
each according to his ** seeing with his own eyes and hearing with 


Of Isabella's innate sense of justice, 


Brantome records one speech of hers, but with- | 


), to an evil spirit with a voice like thunder; a third, to no less a per- 
sonage than Satan himself; and the next day the wonderful occur- 
|| rence spread far and wide, “ gathering as it fled,”“—and from that 
| hour to this, no one will venture, after mght-fall, near the haunted 
oak.— Musical World. 

THE THREE FRIENDs.—Trust no friend wherein thou hast not 
proved him. At the hanqueting-table how many more are found 
than at the door of the prison! A man had three fnends: two of 
them he dearly loved; the third to him was indifferent, although he 
was the most true-hearted of the three. On a certain occasion he 
was summoned before a judge, and was, although innocent, cruelly 
accused. ‘* Who among you,” said he, * will go with me and be a 
witness fh my behalf! for I have been cruelly accused, and the king 
is angry.” The first of his friends immediately excused himself, 
saying he could not go with him on account of other business. The 
second accompanied him to the door of the judgment hall, then turn- 
ed away and went back, fearing the anger of the judge. The third, 
upon whom he had reckoned the least, went in, spoke for him, and 
so joyfully bore testimony to his imnocence, that the judge released 
him and sent him away. * * * * * Three friends has man 
in this world, and how do they bear themselves towards him m the 
hour of death, when God summons him before his jadgment-seat 
Wealth his most cherished friend, first forsakes him and goes not 
with him. His relatives and friends accompany him to the portals 
of the grave, and turn back again to their dwellings. The third, 
that which in life was most frequently forgotten, is his good works 
They alone accompany him to the throne of the Judge; they go 
before, speak in his behalf, and find merey 

Fanny Evsscer anp Tactions.—That there are diametrically 
opposite styles in dancing, as in every other art, is not more for- 
cibly illustrated than by Taglioniand Fanny Elssler. Taglioni'sis the 
gentle, airy, waving school. In your memory, she will be classed 
with those fairy-like frescoes of nymphs, that will seem to soar 
upon the walls of the poet's house at Pompeu. Fanny Elssler is 
quite different, She dances sharply and dramatically. She 
dance the Tarantula, which Taghon: cannot. She dances the 
Spanish Cachucha—a magnificent dance, and im her limbs magnifi- 
She makes great use of her arms, which Taglhi- 
Tagloni never 


can 


cently embodied 
She smiles, and 1s full of coquetry 
smiles, and is classically severe. They are, however, equal exhi- 
bitions of grace in their respective spheres. ‘Taghom is no more 
superiour Lo Elssler than Shakspeare’s Midsummer-Night's Dream 
is superiour to his Much Ado About Nothing. They need not be 
compared, and you who love to see a beau-ideal realized, though 
but in motion, will be delighted m them both —Jewett 


oni does not 


A WATCHMAKER’S RUSE.—A poor watchmaker came down to set- 
tle at a populous village This person was utterly unknown ; but 
he rather ingeniously hit on a project to procure employ. He con- 


trived, when the church door was opened daily to send up his son 
(a lad of address)to the church-tower unseen, and to alter the clock 
This the boy was enabled to do by a slight knowledge of his father’s 
business. This measure, all the watches in the 
neighbourhood wrong so repeatedly, (and every one swears by his 
church-clock,) that the owners sent them to the new-comer to be 
established the aruusan 


of course, made 


cleaned and repaired. This ruse 


nacains.”—This proverbial Kentucky phrase 


, “Don't nerry 
originated in the addition of a curious protecting clause to the note 
given by the worthy Mr. H. After the usual promise to pay, m 
twelve months, with ten per cent. interest, value received, ete , the 
following promise was proudly subjomed : * And it ts expressly un- 

derstood, that m the payment of said note said Haggis ts not to 
be hurned.” 

ImparTiaLity.—An indolent youth being asked why he was so 
shamefully fond of his pillow, to the manifest mjury of his reputa- 
tion, replix d, * lam engaged every morning im hearing counsel :-— 
Industry and Health advise me to mse—Sloth and Idleness, to he 
still, and they give their reasons at length, pro and con. It ts my 
part to be strictly impartial, and to hear with patience w hat is said 
on both sides; and by the time the cause is fairly argued, dinner 
is generally on the table 

Apvice.—Always mind your dots in writing 
man, on arriving at Washington, wroie to his wife that he had 
“formed a connection with a very agreeable Mess, and expected 
to spend the winter very pleasantly Unfortunately, and greatly 
to the surprise and mortification of his good lady, he imadvertently 
dotted the word Mess 
two fond hearts. Only think of 1! 

Aw axion —** I hold,” says a western editor with dignifiecc 
phasis—* I hold it as a self-evident principle, that no man should 


A Maine congress- 


lem 


take a paper three consecutive years without at least making an 
apology to the editor for not paying for it.” The world 
Picayune, 1s much idebted to this 
it is a doctrine which former 


partic 


larly the paper world—adds the 
gentleman for his bold declaration ; 
metaphysicians never broache d 
‘Tneatricat.—Placide is to appear at Drury Lane. The Lon- 
‘tof Charles Kemble’s 





don Times has a pathetic article on the sut 
having taken leave of the stage for ever, which concludes with this 
well '” Tt is said 
It is rumoured 


phrase, ** Thou last of al! the Romans, fare thee 





ht the veteran comedian 


that the queen will kr 
conte mplate sa visit to the United States 


in London that Taghior 
divi ‘ 


on the return of the * Fanny.” 


Inpestrey.—Industry prolongs life It cannot conquer death, 


hour; and spreads over the imtervai a thousand 


but can deter his I 
to live As rust and decay 


enjovments that make it a pleasure 
at is not kept in use 


rapidly consume the machine ¢! so disease 
and sickness accumulate on the frame of indolence, until existence 
becomes a burden and the grave a bed of rest 


Lames verts —Curtis, a writer on sight, says that the wear- 
ing of veils permanently weaken many nat ral good eyes, on ac- 
couat of the endeavours of the eve to adjust itself to the cease less 
Ladies should therefore 


; 


vibrations of that common article of dress 
be careful how they hide their pretty eyes and faces with a veil 
AGAINST THE INCLINATION —* Well, miss,” said a knight of the 


birchen rod, **caw vou decline “Ves, sir,” said the 


girl, dropping a perplexed courtesy, “IT can—but I hate to, most 


a hiss oa 


plagnuely.” 

CELESTIAL EMPIRE.—The population of the Celestial Empire is 
about one hundred and seventy-five millions, about five times that 
of the new world 

A coop Toast.—Toast given at a public dinner in Connecticut, 


. ” 
viz .—* The Nutmec State—Where shall we find a grater? 


This circumstance came well nigh severing 
' 


THE MUSE, 


THE LOVE LETTER 


ANOTHER soft and scented pave 
Filled with more honied words ' 
What motives to a pilg-image 
A shrine hke mine affords ' 
I know before I break the s¢ al, 
The words that | shall find — 
‘The wound which you alone can heal— 
So fair, yet so unkind '” 


There, take your fortune on the wind ! 
Ah, how the breeze has borne 

(As if our malice were combined) 
The fragments I have torn ! 

So let the vows they offer pass— 
Vows fugitive and vain ; 

I should as soon « xpect the glass 
My image to retain. 


I care not for a heart whose youth 
Is gone before its years, 

Which makes a mockery of truth, 
Which finds a boast in tears 

That is not love, when idleness 
Would fill a listless hour 

"Tis vanity, which prizes jess 
The passion than the power 


I hold that love which can be ke pt 
As silent as the grave, 

And pure as dews by evening wept 
Upon the heaving wave— 

Embodying all life's poetry, 
Its highest dearest part 

And tll such love my own may be, 
I bear a charmed heart 


SONG OF OLD TIME 
I wear not the purple of earth-born kings, 
Nor the stately ermine of lordly things ; 
But monarch and courtier, tho uh great they be, 
Must fall trom their glory and bend to me 
My sceptre is gemless ; yet who can say 
Phey will not come under its mighty sway ? 
Ye may learn who I am—there’s the passing chime, 
And the dial to hezald me, Old King Time 


Softly I creep, like a thief in the myht, 

After cheeks all blooming and eves all light ; 
My ste ps are seen on the patriarch’s brow, 
In the deep-worn furrows and locks of snow 
Who laughs at my power! the young and the gay; 
But they dream not how closely track thei way 
Wait till their first bright sands have run, 

And they will not smile 


at what Time hath done 


I eat through treasures with moth and rust 
I lay the gorgeous palace in dust 

I make the shell-proof tower my own, 
And break the 
Work on at ye 
Build high as ve 
But the 
And 


battloment, stone from stone 
r cities and temples, proud man, 
can 
he pillar shall fal) 
g after all 


may, and stror vw as ye 


marble shall crumble. t 


Time, Old Time, will be kin 


LEONORA 


She was the 
But of a « i proud beauty 

Yet gentic blushes had been on that cheek, 
And tenderness within these dark blue eves 
Intwiheht and in solitude, 

There was a mournful song she used to sing- 
But only then 


ovelest of our lne, 


Sometimes 


Farewell! and when the charm of change 
Has faded, will fade 

When Joy, a weaned bird, begins 
To droop the wing, to seck the shade ;— 


as all else 


When thine own heart at length has felt, 
What thou hast made another feel— 
The hope that sickens to despair, 
The wound that time may sear, not heal .— 
When thou shalt pine tor some fond heart 
To beat m answering thine 
Then, false one ' think once more on me, 
And sigh to know it is in vain 


again = 


CUPID'S ARROW 


Young Cupid went storming to Vulcan one day, 
And hesought him to look at his arrow 
"Tis useless,” he cried; “you must mend it, I say; 
*Tisn't fit to let fly at a sparrow 
There's something that’s wrong m the shaft or the dart, 
For it flutters quite 
"Tis an age siuce it fairly went home to the heart, 
And the world really yests at my name 





false to mv aun ; 


* | have straighien'd, I've bent, I've tried all, I declare, 
I've perfumed it with sweetest of sighs ; 

*Tis feather’d with ringlets my mother might wear, 
And the barb gleams with light from young eves ; 

But it falls without touching—W'll break it, I vow, 
For there's Hymen beginning io pout ; 

He's complaining his torch burns so dull and so low 
That Ze phyr might puff it right out.” 


Little Cupid went on with his pitiful tale, 
rill Vulean the weapon restored 
* There, take it, young sir; try it now—if it fail, 
I will ask neither fee nor reward.” 
The urchin shot out, and rare havoc he mad¢ 
The wounded and dead were untold ; 
But no wonder the rogue had such slaughtering trade, 
For the arrow was leden with gold 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


A VISIT TO THE CELLS. 
From the French 


[wo strangers of distinction paid a visit, shortly after their arri- 
val in Ferrara, to the hospital, or rather prison, of St. Anne, in 
which the unhappy victuns are confined. The elder of the two was 


rs, and in his features might be discerned a 


singular mixture of simplicity and shrewdness, of dignity and good 


bald, and bent by ye 


nature Ilis keen eve seemed to read the very soul of the rude 


stern ja ler who acted as their guide , and to anticipate his answers 


before they were delivered His companion was a gentleman t 
yet advanced in life, whose perfumed locks were covered by a silken 
cap glittering with jewels. A short mantle of scarlet velvet, richly 
embroidered, hung on his shoulders, and displayed a doublet lined 


with ermine, on which reposed a triple chain of massive gold. His 


left hand, clad in a richly-fringed silken glove, rested on the pom- 


mel of his long sword, and the clink of his silver spurs broke s 
on the silence of the long corridor in which they were walking 


la Boétie,” said the elder gentleman, in French, 


hideous ; 


** Stephe n de 
and assuredly 


It is bputy 


this jailer seems to be as stupid as he is 
he can learn ug nothing about the place or its inmates 
for much matter for reflection might be found here.” He had 
hardly spoken wuen a young Italian approached them, and offered 


through the cells 





to become their gu: 
** The offer is too polite a one to be rejected, eit] 

neur de Montaigne or myself,” replied La Boetie 

Strozzi (for it was no other than he) led them through a long 

} 


gallery, and his just and feeling observations, clothed in poetie and 


imaginative ] iuuguage, gave an additional interest to the melancholy 


scenes before them. ‘The three visiters were making sad reflec- 


tions on the wreck of intellect and the weakness of man’s nature, 
when they were interrupted by the hoarse creak of an iron door 
A man crept carefully out of his cell, ecovercd with 


rags, and bent by suflering more than by : 


beside them 


é He looked fearfully 


around him, and in spite of his wretchedness, there was an air of 
dignity on his pale and haggard features 

He advanced mysteriously towards the strangers, and produe 
a letter, said in a low and solemn tone, * If you are Christians, con- 
vey this letter to the Princess Leonora d' Este 

Boetie exchanged a smile with Montaigne and Strozzi, and took 
the letter, to humour the insanity of the ushappy being 


“You think me mad,”’ he continued, *tand confound me with the 





degraded wretches among whom my lot is cast! 
know myself how [ have kept my senses through all the tortures I 
have had to suffer. Hurried from a brilliant court to a noisome 
dungeon, torn from my dreams of glory, love and friendship, to 
groan away scven years alone, or among maniacs and tormenters ; 
cursing bitterly my fatal gift of genius and the glory of my name- 

where is the man whose brain could endure all this! In the name of 
the blessed Virgin,” he cried, clasping Montaigne’s knees, and bath- 
ing them with his tears, ‘in merey put an end to this terrble ex- 
Tell Leonora how [ groan in anguish, and she will has- 


but you hesitate, vou are afraid of her brothe 


istence ! 


ten to deliver me 


Ay, you may well fear him, for his vengeance ts fierce and deadly, 


Well, thea, tell Alonza, tell the prince of Mantua, tell the fnend 


of my youth, the worthy Cardinal Cinthio, that | am here, under a 


false name, and —— All at once, the hoarse voice of the jailer 


was heard and his heavy step on the stone floor. The unh 





man paused and trembled, and then ran in terrour to hide in his 


t 


dungeon, the door of which his careless keeper shut upon him, 
without interrupting the canzonel/a he was humming. 

“ The madness of this man,” said the young man, * consists in 
believing that he is loved by a great lady. Sometimes he steeps 


in tears the letters which he fancies she has sent him; sometimes 
he raves about festivals, poets and princes; ometimes he sings, 
and scratches his verses on the walls of his cell, whenever the 
keeper allows him a light, which he does sometimes, for his in- 
aanity is by no means violent. [t is rather a profound melancholy 


a gloomy, perpetual sadness. [lis verses are always devoted to the 


imaginary object of his passion, and I am sure the letter he has 
given you is full of a lover's complaints and protestations.” 

“Tt is even so,” said Montaigne, when he had read it. * He writes 
to the princess of Ferrara, as though the august Leonora was ac- 
tually in love with him! 


has vouchsafed him, and does not doubt but that she will hasten to 


He speaks of the nightly meetings she 


Poor human nature!” 


deliver him, as soon as she knows he is here 
he added, with a sigh; “from what I have seen here, might be 
drawn a strong argument in support of that bold saying of Pliny’s, 
that nothing is more vainglorious and more contemptuble than man.” 

While they were talking together, a confused noise was heard 
in the prison; and a few minutes after, Cardinal Cinthio, whom 
Montaigne had seen at court the evening before, entered, followed 


by the prior Antonio Mosti. ‘The cardinal’s face was flushed with 


Lk 


anger, and his motions were quick and eager. ‘The prior took the 
huge bunch of keys which the jailer wore at his belt, and opened 
the door which had just closed on the maniac of whom the stran- 
gers were speaking. Cinthio flung himself, weeping bitterly, into 
the arms of the poor prisoner, who gazed at him with an air of 
dull and doubtful joy. 


soon as his scbs would allow him to speak, *‘wert thou to be 


“Oh, my friend !"’ cried the cardinal, as 


restored to me in this state!” then turning to the visiters, in a 
transport of indignation, he exclaimed, “Strangers, see how the duke 
of Ferrara rewards genius! 
world, that Torquato Tasso has languished for seven years in this 
vile dungeon, while Europe was lamenting his death ! 


Tell your countrymen, tell the whole 


Come, my , 


noble friend, come,” he added, “let us fly from this land of cruelty ; 


Rome has laurels and triumphs in store for you.” 


After they left the prison, Montaigne, a little confused a 





mistake he had made, was silent for a few minutes; then, turning 


to Strozzi, thanked him affectionately for his kindness im acting as 


their guide. “* How is this’ do vou mean to go away without wor- 
s i¢ me?’ asked the Italian, gravely Montaigne stared at 


continued Strozzi, ‘have not 


yn, and the 


** Dull mortal !” 


mv sublime genius, which has called forth your admirati 


rues I possess, have not these revealed to you my mys- 


terious divine nature Down on your knees!” he cried in fury, 





catching Montaigne by the throat, **down on your knees Implous 
wretch, and wors p me, or I will stra ale vou on the spot!” 

Bor the jailer soon rescued their friend from his mad an- 
tagonist, and while the latter was dragged off to his cell, ** My 


friend * said Mc ntaigne, 


adjusting his doublet, * verily we ou 


not now to hold up our heads proudly, nor be vain of the strength 
of our reason, inasmuch as we have admired the good sense of a 
maniac, and mistaken the greatest cenius of Italy for one Surely, 

} t t ' 


Socrates was right when he declared that he knew bu 


namely, that he knew nothing; Pliny, when he wrote, there ts 


certain but uncertainty, and 1, when I repeat after them, 


nothing 


what do I know!” 





SELECT TALES. 


MISPLACED ATTACHMENTS. 

Concluded 

“[ must be by myself when I write,’ was Lee’s frequent observa- 

tion. “The indifference of my fellow-creatures chills me to the 

very soul; I feel my own nothingness too severely ; I sce the self 
i 


ishness, the vanity, which encircles me, and distrust my own power 


to animate or to interest ; 1 deeply feel that the people surrounding 
our to myself, and | despise their sutlrages—I crow 


vain and mean myself, and am involuntarily actuated by hopes and 


me are inier 


desire 


s apart fromwhat should be the one sole aimof iny existence 
I am like a magician who has forgotten the spell 


What has the poet 


nly I feel the shame and misery of 


[ lose my power 


by which he once governed the spiritual world 





. ’ 
to do with the present Su 


the shackles from my ha 





such a lite; I fly to solitude le 
the dust from my feet; | think my own thoughts—I dream my own 
dreams: againthe future ts to me a great and glorious reward ; the 
fecling rushes to mv heart, my l ps ove row with music—acain the 
beautiful and the true rise visible before me, and I am happy, very, 
very happy!” 

From that evening he delighted m the society of Rebecca, to 
whom it was a source of true enjoyment; it was so long since 


speech h ud been to her more than the expression ol daily regrets 


id lam 


and wants—it was as if the higher faculties of her being | 


, . 
dormant for a protracted season, and now awoke, as the blossoms 


on the bough awaken beneath the soft spring rains Still, she saw 
with regret that the fiery temper, the excited mind of her cumpa- 
nion preve d on his health- the cheek grew pale r, the sh ning eve 


more restless, every day ; and sleep forsook the pillow haunted by 





fantastic tions 


*T know it,”’ he would reply ; “ and is it a worthy sacrifice that 


I offer? I believe that the mind may make its own immortality 


thought is the spiritual part of existence ; and so long as my mind 


! 
so jong 





nfluences others, so long as my thoughts remain behind, 
shall my spirit be conscious and immortal. The body may perish 
—not so the essence which survives in the living and lasting page.” 
} } 


Sometimes, when weary and desponding—for who does not de- 


spond over even their highest efforts, and feel how little they can 


paint the beauty and the passion within he would come to Re 


becea, and ask her to read aloud to him Her rich sweet voice: 


her grace of expression, would recall his enthusiasm, and again the 
** Rival Queens” was resumed with boy 


When 
} * 


the task drew near its completion, he told Rebecca that she must 


e and animation 
insure its success. She looked up inquiringly 
* You must play Roxana.” 


It little needs to detail the surprise, the variots emotions of doubt, 





hope, and i nation, which were elicited by this remark. Rebecca 
had that consciousness of talent which must always attend its pos 
session ; and she bitterly felt how completely it was now wasted 

Lee's enthusiasm was, as enthusiasm always is, contagious; and 


when, in his own peculiar manner, he read to her the finished play, 


the fear of fa:lure became her only fear. Tragedy and actress were 


presented to Rich, then the manager of the principal London thea- 


tre ; and both alike met with the most encouraging approval. 





Rebecca entered on her new pursuit with all the ardour and all 
the charm which the imagination lends to its object. Strongly 
moved and absorbed, she saw in her situation nothing but its poe- 
try. At length the eventfal night arrived, and as soon as his heroine 


ble recep- 





stepped upon the boards, Lee felt certain of the favoura 
tion of hisdrama. Te oriental dress suited well her proud, dark 
beauty : acrimson turban, folded round her head, ornamented with 
the plume of that strange bird, they call of paradise—both in strong 
contrast to the raven ringlets which fell in profusion on her flushed 
cheek. An embroidered robe showed her exquisite figure, though 
only the delicate throat and wrist were uncovered; and a veil of 
silvery tissue partially concealed her profile. Her success was 
complete. When the first dizzy confusion was merged in the ex- 
citement of her part, even Lee himself was satisfied with her con- 
ception and execution of it: nothing could be more passionate, 
more superb, than her revenge ; nothing more terrible than the 


agony of her desertion. 


I am persuaded there is no triumph equal to one achieved on the 


stage—it comes so immediate and so home: you have before you 


the mass of human beings whose sympathies are at vour will; you 


witness the emotions which vou raise ; you see the tears which vou 


command : the poet has erected the statue, but it is for you to give 











it life—the words must find th sic on your lips—the generous 
sentiment, the exalted hope, the touches of deep feeling, ask their 

yn irom you; surely such influence is among the triumphs 
of the mmd, ay and a ereat and noble triumph But in this world 
everything hasits evil ; the dust is on the wheels of the conqueror's 
chariot—the silken-wrought tapestry covers the mot dering wall] - 


and Rebecca soon found that her position was one which ofte n jar- 
red on her imaginative temper. But we make our own path, and 
fling our own shadow upon | Never was the lofty purity of her 





nature more conspicuous t new, when surrounded by so much to 
which it was utterly opposed 

It was about three months after her first anne irance that twe 
young cavaliers were wal mn-n n, up the Strand, engaged 
h earnest conversatior : 

“*T tell you,”’ said the youngest, ** that it is hopeless.” 

“Tn ver,” replied his « n on, “* heard of anything so selfish 
it is what women always are, but I must sav this goes beyond t 
common allowance i SO Our pretty Roxana expects you t¢t 
marry her! Wealth, rank—and ye re not so bad-looking eithe 


De Vere—pretty well for the Rival Queen 


“Indeed, Buckingham, you are mistaken; I never saw a crea 
ture more nworid! n © ¢ nterested.’ 
* Oh, of course ; but it is really too much to have ye r scruples 


n addition to hers 





It is a matter of conscience, it scems, w your Roxar a; we 
the ec apel in the Savoy is much ¢ your service—I will have 
dusted on purpose and the equerry I recommended has other 
talents than those of horse-bre hing He lived mm my good father 
in-law’s family to som purpose , his convent cle-d awl Is pertcr 
tion—he will make an excellent priest ; and I will g aWay 
bride myself—ver nerous, when I think how pretty she is!” 

A tew scruples and a little passing remorse on one side, a sneer 
ind a yest on the other, and the whole affair was arranged 


* You have seen my Roxana for the last time,” said Rebec« 


bout a weck aft n too kind a fre 





to be ¢ ¥ confidence You will rejeice in m 
piness } st be as the w of A rey de Vere.’ 
* The wife of De Vere! you, Rebecca, about to be married? 


He rose from his seat, threw open the latt ‘ec, and leaned f 


the window, while his companion stood astonished at the excess 


his emotion Suddenly he turned towards her, while his | 
shining and melancholy eves seemed to look into her very heart. 
and his melodtous voice sank on her ear like sad music 

** Rebecca, | have de ived myscli—I! deemed my beart had|t 


j j hot 


one idol, and my life but one aim; alas, I now find I have one « 


ect yet dearer! Alas, my very happmess has blinded me! | 
have grown so accustomed to see you, to hear you, to refer n 
every thought to you, that, like the blessed light and air, you have 
become part of my existence I cannot, I dare not think of a futur 


without you. Rebecca, you know how earnestly I have labour 


for one end—how high, how glorious, I have deemed the poet 
callir Rebecca, there is no honour my ambition could covet 
that I would not renounce for one smile of yours.” 


He paused lor a mome 


while Rebecca stood breath 


nt, and hid his face on the window-s 
less with distress and surprise Lee 
recovered the power of utterance first 


—but no—you would not 





* De Vere—he will be earl of Oxfor 
wed only for mterest: vet, Rebecca, could we chance place: 
would you still marry him ? 


She stood for a moment blushing and tres 





at length s!} 
said in a low but tirm voice, * I love himself.” 


y; and to her death Rebecca remem 


Lee gazed on he r earnest 
bered the wild despair painted on his face. Gently he approache 
her, and took her hand; his touch was like marble, and contrasted 
strangely with his flushed and burning cheek 


* Farewell,” un of an existence that has beer 


a 


all dreams! I never loved before—I shall ne ver love again I 


have often tried to be happv, but in vain; now I have not even an 


illusion left. Farewell, to hope, to honour, to exertion, to poetry— 


I bid them all farewell, when I savy farewe!! to vou 


He dropped the hand which he held—and turned to the door, but 


» walks in his sleep. Rebecca saw h 





languidly, like one w 


ivan, from the window, still moving at t 





same slow, sad pact 


d him more; and when she next heard of him, 1 
was to learn that he was the inmate of a solit: 


She never behe 
y cell—his fine 


that your 





mind bowed and broken by madness. \Awful to know 


soul may depart before yourself 


‘ 


ht back upon London the smoke of its 


A thick vapour filled the chapel, which 


A cold east wind bro 


thousand chimnies the 


waxen tapers, lighted though it was noon, served rather to show 


} , 


than to dispel; and Rebecca felt her heart sink within her as she 
took the offered hand of the duke of Buckingham, who led her towards 
the altar. She thou 





it of her extreme isolation from all the ord 


nary tres of hie; others had parents, friends, and relatives; she 


had none. How utter must be her dependence on Aubrey's love 
His manner, embarrassed and constrained, had nothing in it to 
reassure her; while Buckingham’s gaicty jarred upon her ear, and 
his yest and battery were equally unacceptable 
“ T have been at merrier funerals,” said the duke of Buckingham. 
as he turned from the bridal party: ‘if the mere semblance of the 
fetters be so melancholy, heaven have mercy upon those who 


” 


\l endure them in reality ! 
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there in 





It was with a mixture of pleasure end pain that Rebecca re-en- but the agonies of dea “TI forgive you, 























































































































! i. and pray | serious moments, and talk with her of your im destiny, take 
tered the home she had left under such different circumstances; God to forgive vou too; make your peace with heaven. May the er not to your bosom, give her not your confidence : for her cour 
for De Vere had fixed on the old mansion-house for their future pardon I yield to you be extended also to myself!” sel will not stre \ , solves : and when ven 
dwelling She went down stairs directly to the laboratory, where De Vere most need her sym s \ \ you will tind you 

r the present, love, we will live in complet 1 | sometimes amused a leisure hour with chemical experiments. self to be ’ , \ t the warkeket in honed 
care little, while the wonder of our marriage,” a! d, taking from one oj the s ves a | hid it er ! . Bure ¢ : " 4 odo not 
‘us fresh in *n’s minds, to endure the questions Ss, and proceeded to her chamber mak ‘ 1 by commu 
or the comment of the envious.’ “1 am going to be fanciful m mv dress to-night,” said she t “ ‘ . —~ ees 

Rebecca pressed closer to her heart the arm on which sh her attendant. Her long dark r was loosened fron st ! t \ ‘ \ onte ’ 

and her siience was i r quent of hap ess than anv nto a profusion of droor } ts: s - Ne A endsh ned s 
other words. I have ever remarked, that when Fate has any great | around her temples ; and aa sumed t eu ered robe ' ’ ‘ © of frien 
misfortune in store, it is always preceded by a brief pe ofcalm wy 1 De Vere had first s | tte finis she f $ ex | 1 wish to read some 
and sunsbine—as if to add bitterness cl mitrast te all other misery elfonay le of ric < s irv, t wat v eX s I \ to Mr B 
It as tor the haj Vv to trembie—lit Is over their heads that t ind at that mstant he ent ving come t it V I s tof { on. Mrs 
derbolt is about to burst on purpose to surprise her ( e's Letters ¢ vith a few 

Rebecca lived months } » deep content of love— ** My beautiful mase ler, | must leave you often,” s s s ‘ v were 
every look watched, every thought partaken, her heart was filled tenderly, “if you are to grow so much more lovely in mv en, may . ' acne 
with thankfulness and ction And k ‘ n i Wwe ve M S t etter ¢ p, which vou 
De Vere would sometimes start when he remembered the t r- re ren ed that the stvle of dress was pec ( 
t r t sta ; but cons ce cat u, ipted to the cha ( f cK re, a the | \ V between 4 
s I s< ea of cternity Yetevery 4 sh of her cheek ve even e than their 1 ‘ \ , s, which do not 
vecarne erto him, and his lew and short absencoy err unt eyes. Aubrey d ed it was ¢ at h t ve Ww ‘ ne much time, and 
brought him to her side with more periect a eciation d astened to heap before t nV pre wus gilts ad} t x ‘ ) \ et a 
more apprehensive tenderness *“T did not r {my sweet Irie the hurry of I \ ‘ t tine wrrics 
He had now been away | nearly a week, but was expect dy it is the w est, ¢ r or “said he, as he round | \ urde 
home that very evening Who does not know the restlessness of | yy, k a str ri s nearis You i en a real sympathy 
an anticipated arrival Rebecca wandered from room to i Supper was now | t in Aubrey smiled to sce ‘ \ i i ey le charact 
till at last not even the ingenuity of affection could dev anv ar- carefully his favourite d s 1 been provided \ “ Far be u from 
rangement or alteration further, that might catch the eve or please I am ne Rebec Iw t talk 1 we rece a vou 
the taste of De Vere. It was a lovely afternoon, one of those when’) now :" and tal ' er lute, s nto play, and s ‘ ’ t s cron 
autumn atones for the brevity of its days by their beauty ; and she | simple notes rather than w s 4 ‘ i ‘ ak 1 rule never te 
walked out, sometimes absorbed in her own thoughts, then again “You have been | r too,” ex ed Aubrey: “1 se V y Ly have ken tume to re 
gazing, with a pleasure which half on the y scat lumes h ‘ ‘ , what sho Ix your d to sh between th 
country round Some of the trees yet de gf iol \ you? ' f i ‘ et mad t t whict 
their foliage, others wore the brown, purple d ye v, which “ You would r ‘ 1] tn totem o ; i rvicew } ) | circumstenene 
like the bright-hued banners of an army, are t heralds of destruc- ind rested her ! or ss der, at the same time tak . 
tion. A few late flowers were still seen, but their blossoms were | phial and drinking its contents Ss \ ell choser d your 
fragile and scentless; yet the eye dweit tenderly t “Miss you, dearest '—how tched W inexpres vy wre , ) ' \ e the mis 
last R cca ly ce ~ dileds IIT be w out Vv ’ ; y i n r ? 
the s ia ¢ » of old ve VS ¢ v i eV “Tam é . ‘ ‘ = f m rh F ] H ‘ wr isa 
yw beside her father’s grav More than once s had visited , iressing att de, and flu d t , Which broke ints ‘ ' hi \ Dor your 
and it had cost De Vere his worst pang of remorse, when she ms. ‘* Do you sec that? contents \ f I hay s , c , tor | as s 4 very 
pointed out thi low grass mound, and said she prayed that her drank it—drank it even in your vé ’ I know De Ve b whe are pledged 
parent's spirit might be ned by the know eof how happy | your false marriage, your You t t ‘ Many ! way of ng a 
and how beloved was the child he had left a friendless orphan. It to dishonour and destroy « who trusted you so fondly, s¢ . ! é ‘ of telling at 
may be a superst! but it is a grate d a kindly one, wv Go 1 another to love you as [ have d ' You planne , re ‘ fey on each 
deems that the righteous de r those t cher 1 in| staney from the first, w I eved im your love Well, \ ‘ ‘ y own fault 
their pilgrimage on earth Lebece It beside ul grave, t t while, and vou are free! V N ; ' 
shrunk back—for at that instant a dark shadow f ! i s s ? ack s parox of | ' y d hid he N f rtell { scerets 
looked up, ind saw the harsh and hag lface of KR Vor t cus " De Vere s r : ¢ with t . » eae ' d repress 
“ Back, lost and guilty one!” said he, pushing her aside with | Sydd lv she started uy ‘I cannot bear me water, { \ ‘ reet questions 
no gentle hand; 1 not with vo wretched prese the | the love of heaven '” o io i 1 « ‘ they may have 
churchyard of your God, and t grave of r father vi Her exquis features were « te the blue ve were swol ve % nd t better fos 
mocked at my words \ 1 I pro cied of shame, 1, lo! it has en on her forehead, and r livid lips were covered with froth er . : nthe tee 
come upon you Away ist serva of Him 4 mu have sin she das herself on t round, and her screams, t . oF ve been privy 
foreotten,. | forbid vou to re in m this sacred place smothered, were still auc ta y 1] > impertinent 
Rebecca turne 1 towards him with anger, which even her pity De Vere hung over her — ce rto _ t v i Make 1 « to have no 
could not subdue . | ras ance | ' tt . " . » them to ’ ‘ it isscar A ‘ the know 
*[ know not,” said she ¢ y, “by what right you forbid the | physician, who had just I chamber of « oe | If you hav vertently become 
wife of a De Vere to approach the chureh his fathers | t I It is cless'” s to A sf ie « , ' yeuca & se 8 Our iin 
leave it; for I would not further nkindness should pas tweer * tions; “*no skill on earth could count act a poison so deadly, crepes sebeac , wr 
“ Verily, this audacity passeth belief! I know, Rebecea, how \ taken, too, in such quantity.” ot ere 
have mingled with the light and the profane ; I know v, ol I Gradually t convulsions é e less violent De Ver ! t warn 
own will, you cast in your lot witht ingodly ; I heard teo, only hore her in his arms to a sofa by the oncn window rhe « \ | ‘ we 
three days ago, in der aceursed Babylon, how A ey de Vere | seemed to soothe her ds lay 8 few moments perfectly ; eas ib, 
had carried off the fair actress to be his 7 Ms and vel ve passive the work of vears had been wro t vpon her sunk tyou ( doit 
dare speak across your father’s grave with a li your n ol istlv features wily she raised her head, and put back t I where t : ch secre 
Wretched girl, knee! yt im sackcloth and ashes ’ sake of thick tresses that pressed ur brow ; she drank the wine thy li ums are | ind your life 
him whose dust is at your feet—repent, Rebecca ¢ doctor offer 1 and her ree lection returned ‘ you ! tal cultiva 
* Nay,”’ interrupted his ditor, * call me not aname which * Aubrey,” whispered she, and sutiered her head to rest wy Sb sci lias sate 
Ino longerbear. Were it only mine own credit t was touched, || his hosom, “my own, my only love, forgive me.” but her \ . : ‘ 58 OF oh 
I might patie tly abide your words; but I may not stav to hear failed as she spoke again a frightful cllange passed over her { to} 1 Miss ne ive er new 
such slander cast upon a true and honourable gentlem HN. UPON MY | __ De Vere held a corse in his arts Mr A M I ething to 
hushand.’ . } ch; nor any of the thousand 
Before e could , she had passed on His fir Impulse ; same iene oe . . . x Ss, ast hare made the theme of so much 
was to follow her ; but as he marked her rapid steps. he desisted, SELECTIONS FROM POPULAR WORKS, , ‘ 
and remained gazing or r lessening figure till lost im the distance, One ol &, that it rhisues Vou with in 
1 in whi ADVICE TO VOUNG LADIES. ter ne s t ‘ tion v your vo + friends 
a had sc ss Ba. amie ith lo live with is is to ntar m far above the din and tur 
from one l and ¥ vexat 4 i ecessaniy enyross the minds of 
what the doctor, who await Tue instability of girlish friendship has become a by-word in s pe w pretend to « Vatior und you cannot turn your advan 
She was somewhat surprised at the vehement terms im which the ciety, in consequence of young per $ ving dignified with the tag cedne 5 to yunt, than by mducing your female 
request was cour 1, for the ma declared he could not die in . name of friendship t e transient | tios that grow out of ace . ‘ \ i toe. re tt irivolous gossip of 
peace till he had seen his mistress dental circumstances I e ar ever, few ye ful intuma- the ¥ foreom i t § s of the dead 
“Perhaps,” thought she, “ he leaves one bel friendless, | cics which deserve that sacred name, which are sufficiently we It ! ‘ ' the w 1 of the serpent 
helpless, even as my father left me—such desolation shall fall on | founded to be we 1 presery MW st } tis unry 1 t i s to talk Of people, wit ty 
none that T ean aid the afiect will oft be misplaced , changes, too, which take ’ paws ¢ y oltr i tis thereiore best to avon 
She entered the li had herself ordered | place in the characters of girls, in the course of a few vears, ofter t. Bb ! i the vast variety of « ers and 
to he prep red for him when first seized with sickness: and dis des‘ roy all ground of sympa nh this case, it is better to s which t s give vourself and vour cempa 
missing the nurse, took her place by the pillow of the dying man. drop the intimacy than to keep up any false professions and appear ) rt ssion ol yo 
It was the equerry who had personated the clergyman at her mar- |, ances. It is better to sulject yourself to the charge of inconstaney ‘ s estions, for sharpening ¢ 
nage’ Short and terrible was the narrative to w she had to than to continve an unprofitable mtercourse with a person whom vits bv collision of sentiment, correetine the padyment b 
listen: she spoke not, she moved not—but, pale and cold, sank | you have ceased to esteer son and discrimination, and strengthening the memory by repes 


back in the arim-chair Let not vour heart be seduced by the beauty, the t 
“Good heavens, I have killed her '” shrieked the penitent. 
His voice recalled her to herself. She rose, and turning to the 


bed, stretched her hand towards the emaciated creature who lav 


or the accomplishments of a young companion. Unless her prin- 


cation for eternity, unless you can sympathize with her in your 


Stated meetings for reading are 


ciples are fixed, her aims are high, and she regards life as an edu- || induce a habit of me 


landishments, || tion and quotation 


useful to fix the attention, and 





tal culture, where it 1s wanting ; but, where 


it exists, solitary reading turns to the best account, especially ii 
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you have an intelligent friend with whom to talk over the ideas 
you have just acquired. ‘Those who are beginning to educate them- 
selves by the study of standard authors, and form reading societies 
for that purpose, would do well to seek some more cultivated per- 
son to preside over their meetings, and to rouse their minds to ac- 
tion by discoursing with them of what they read. Much good might 
be done to girls who have left school, if they could form classes 
and get highly cultivated persons to read the English, French, and 
Italian classics with them, pointing out the peculiar merits of each 
author, and lecturing upon them as they went along. 

I have heard of reading parties among young ladies, where they 
meet to run through a few pages of a fashionable novel or modern 
poem, and, without having gained one idea from it worth preserv- 
ing, finish the evening in gossip, or flirtation, or perhaps a dance. 
Such are not the reading parties that I would recommend ; and 
yet the perusa! of any moral work is better than a great deal of talk 
about nothing; and dancing is far better than gossipping ; but, 
when a reading party might be made a high, intellectual treat, 
without any such accompaniments, it is sad to see such opportuni- 
ties wasted 

When you receive your young friends at your own house, you 
should consider yourself responsible for the direction which the 
conversation takes; and, if it is becoming uncharitable or unpro- 
fitable, you should feel bound to give it a safer and better impulse 
The introduction of a beautiful annual, or portfolio of prints and 
drawings, will often answer the purpose ; and the fashion of strew- 
ing centre-tables with books of fine engravings has a moral use 
which makes it very valuable. I have seen the breath of scandal 
stopped, and an unpleasant topic changed, by the timely opening 
of one of these volumes. It must, of course, be done with expert- 
ness, and you must have something to say about the book, that 
will command the attention of the person whom you wish to di- 
vert from her own topic, or it will be only rude interruption, and 
will not answer the desired end. When courteously and cleverly 
done, it is a lawful use of your office as hostess 

Intermeddling with the affairs of others is a sure way of getting 
into trouble. A real wish to do good, may sometimes lead you into 
it; and therefore it is, that you need to be warned of its dangers 
by ove old enough to have seen numerous instances, in which this 
good intention has failed, or resulted in nothmg but harm. It is 
well to bear always in mind, that you can never know the merits 
of any case by hearing an account of it from one of the parties only 
Let that party be ever so honest and truth-telling, her statement 
must be coloured by her own peculiar views and feelings; and this 
colouring, unconsciously given, may cause you to take a very in- 
correct view of the affair, and to think that your interference would 
dv a great deal of good, when if you had heard the other side of 
the story, you would be convinced of the propriety of not intermed- 
dling. When, however, you feel it to be your duty to become a 
mediator, you must be sure to hear both sides before you make up 
your own judgment on the merits of either, and, in offering any 
mediation, be very careful to make yourself clearly understood, 
and be very exact in reporting the words of others. 

Avoid, if possible, taking sides in quarrels; do not think it ne- 
cessary, because you are intimate with a person, to take part in all 
her differences with others. By keeping yourself aloof, you will 
be a more impartial judge of your friend's course than any partisan 
can he, and can better advise her what todo. ‘Take special care 
not to widen the breach by indiscreet repetition of what either 
savs to the disadvantage of the other 

Beware lest you become a meddler, in the vain hope of being a 
peace -maker 

If vou have felt a real esteem and liking for a person, do not let 
a trifling offence separate you ; and, however strange her conduct 
may appear, do not judge it till you have given her an opportunity 


of explaining it to you 








THE FINE ARTS. 


COBBETT ON MUSIC, 


LETTER V. 
TO THE STUDENTS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


My youne rrienps—38.—] trust that, by this time, I have con- 
vinced you of the necessity of making everything subservient to 
the interest of him or her who is to sing it. In the concerted 
pieces, especially in the choruses, and indeed in the leading sub- 
jects of some of your songs, you may exercise your own ingenuity 
I do not say genius, because a man may compose (and successfully 
too,) now-a-days without any genius atall; and I will tell you how 

39.-—Let us suppose that you wish to commence your opera 
with a lively chorus. Seek out some old dance, once popular but 
now forgotten—such as this, for instance, which I am informed was 
very well known at Vienna during the latter end of the eighteenth 


century : 














osntltenae 
Take the first part of this, and compose a new second part to it; 
aud then the whole will pass for your own with the public. If, 





however, you should find any difficulty in composing a second 
part, you can probably find some other old forgotten air, the second 
part of which may serve your purpose. For the head of one old 
song stitched on to the tail of another, makes-no bad whole, and 
often materially contributes to the success of an opera. Let us try 
the experiment. 

40.—Seventy or eighty years ago, there were two old songs 
published, I forget by whom, on one and the same sheet of paper. 
These were ** The Muffin Man” and “ It was within a mile of Sweet 
Edinborough Town.”’ The melodies of both are well-known ; there- 
fore there is no need of producing them. Now let us take the 
head of ** The Muffin Man” and the tail of ** Sweet Edinborough ;” 
but before we put them in connexion with each other, let us com- 
pose a sori of body, which may separate the dignified from the un- 
dignified member. ‘This may be made up of detached phrases 
cribbed from Rossini and other authors. By putting all three to- 
gether, secundem artem, something to the following effect will make 


its appearance :* 
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Or you may take any air of Mozart's, such as “ Life let us cherish,” 
and tar and feather it thus : 
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of 
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80 as to 


In this manner you may disguise “* God save the King’ 
make it pass for something of your own 
- a ze —— “Og. e 
be. 7 ‘TweTG ee "eo |}e-5_- 
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41.—But if you should be in want of something rery original 
then shut up a cat in a piano-forte, and listen to the effect of her 
promenade over the key-board. A hundred to one that you will 
catch some chance-united notes, which may form the basis of a new 





and striking melody ! 

42.—Yet after all, be not too solicitous about originality. The 
want of it is what chiefly distinguishes the compositions of modern 
authors ; so that if you have it not, you will still be as well off as 
the owners of many cried-up names! Those writers who are now 
generally esteemed the most original, are so in manner—nof im 
matter! How rarely is it that we find in their compositious any 


original phrase which can be worked naturally and easily in the 


bass or amongst the intermediate parts, or that will, in any way, | 


serve the purposes of imitation or double counterpoint! It seems 
to me, indeed, as if many of the most renowned amongst them 
were sensible of their dearth of tdeas, and endeaveured to supply 
the want of them by what is called errect! 

43.—I know a composer of great eminence who wrote a 7’ 
Deum, and having arrived at the words “ Holy, Holy, Holy,” in- 
troduced, after each of them, a cannon shot and a salvo of small 
arms!! 
have descended to such tom-foolery as this! 


If the man had had any grand inspiration, he never would 
But the truth is, | 
that he despaired of producing any new musical idea, and therefore 
he called in the aid of gunpowder : and the beauty of the thing is, 
that when the prece was performed, there were a host of persons 
who were violently delighted with this exhibition of sound and 
smoke ; and the newspapers said that the effect was superb! 

44. —Something similar happened at the coronation of Napoleon 
The Parisians, wishing to adorn the cere mony with a musical ser- 
vice of unexamnpled grandeur, conceived that an accompaniment by 
eighty harps would be the best way of accomplishing their desire ! 
They accordingly stuck up in the church orchestra a corresponding 
number of these instruments, and thus procured for themselves 
the means of beatmag King David eighty to one. The emperour 
arrived, the harps struck up, and astounded all the congregation 
‘ 


Presently came the pope, and some thirty chosen singers out of 


his pontifical chape ] These commenced the Tu es Petrus of A 


Scarlatti, and betore thev had sung a dozen bars of it, the whole of 


* he two last examples may be thought, by some, to be stolen from Mr. 
Maverbeer’s Rohert le Jnadle. In truth they are very like two subjects in 
thatopera. Bu e reacer will see that the plagiary im the last is not from 
Mr. M.'s work, but from the old melodies just quoted 











, the preceding harp gala was totally forgotten. So sensible, and so 
much ashamed, was Napoleon of the contrast, that when some of 
the foreign ministers attempted to congratulate him on the majestic 
effect of the eighty harps, he made them a snappish answer, think- 
ing that they were paying him an ironical compliment. 

|| 45.—However, bringing out the eighty harps wes a bright idea, 
and the person who suggested it deserved praise ; for it would 
have succeeded had the pope been absent; and the newspapers 
would have made all France believe that nothing so magnificent 
had ever been heard on earth! 

46.—I have more than once recommended you to let your music 
be noisy. Remember this! because noise properly administered 
is very conducive to effect. Spontini knows it very well 

47.—** Thank heaven we've got into the soft music,” said a 
member of the Prussian royal family, as one evening he met going 
home the Berlin garrison drums (there were upwards of forty of 
them,) beating ** Go to bed Tom,” with all their might and main. 
“Thank heaven we've got once more into the soft music!" And 
why did he say so! I will tell you why! He had just left the 
theatre, where he had heard one of Spontini’s most successfy| 
operas—Ferdinand Cortez! 

48.—Another thing which helps on effect mightily, is what the 

Germans call a Querstand. 

}away from some particular key, and bolting slap into another, 

| twenty degrees removed from it in point of relationship Bold 

| flights of genius like this take an audience by surprise, and ensure 
its approbation. 

j! overture to Freischitz, a much-admired and happily-conceived 

'| beauty of this kind : 

1 , 2 3 
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This is a tearing one’s self violently 


You may see in the following passage from the 


| 
i! —_ 
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Look at the first bar. The author has there established himself 
in a key with five flats in the signature. Look six bars onwards. 
and you will find that by performing an operation, which old Se- 
bastian Bach used to call * jumping up stairs two steps at a time,” 
the author gets into D minor, with only one flat; he then gives a 
vigorous spring upwards, and pitches on what may perhaps be re- 
garded as the first inversion of the key of B with five sharps. In 
the next bar, or the same bass, he adds (with D sharp for his 
ground note) a diminished seventh, and all at once plumps down 
into the key of G, with only one sharp, making the oboe burst in 


with a D natural, and producing these very pleasing intonations 


! 
— a © 





| es 
Try them on the pianoforte and see how you like them. 
49.—I am now letting you into the secrets of fine composition ; 
but I must not let you into too many at a time, so for the present 


adieu, and believe me to be your true friend, W. Cospett 


THE OPERA. 





Burr anp Marner once morngs.—We feel great pleasure in be- 
ing able to state, that notwithstanding the great difficulty which 
these two gentleman have experienced in the production of the 
beautiful opera of the Pen, Mr. Burr has completed the libretto of 
Maeder is now 
The scene of the piece is laid in Peru and 


a charming native ballet, the music for which Mr 


engaged in composing 


Quito, and the time, just before the discovery of America by 


Columbus. The author has chosen an admirable subject for the 

display of his talents; the wild stories of the Peruvians and the 

poetry of their romantic religion, are endless themes for a gifted 
The | 


writer storv will 
the pen of the accomplished Maeder 


lose none of its interest by the music from 
If he gives us but half as 
beautiful music as he has in the Peri, he need fear nothing for the 
result. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Highways and Byways, by T. C. Grattan. Boston: George Roberts. 

Tue first complete American edition of this book, by which both 
series are brought within the compass of three moderate-sized vo- 
lumes. This edition has been corrected by the author, now her 
Britannic majesty’s consul at Boston. It is also enriched by a pre- 
face, containing some amusing stories of Mr. Grattan’s early ex- 
perience in authorship, and written in that frank, gentlemanly spirit 
which gives such a charm to all his productions. We need not say 
aword te recommend the “ Highways and Byways ;” they will pro- 
bably be re-published and re-read long after our own valuable lucu- 
brations have been forgotten. We are sorry that there is anything 
to blame, where there is so much to praise, but we must say that 
this edition is carelessly printed. We beg to inform the proof-reader 
that maire and marie are not convertible terms in French, as he 
seems to suppose ; and also, that in English, ** idiom” cannot be 
substituted for “ odium,” without considerably njurmg the sense. 
There are not a few such blemishes, which we hope to see cor- 
rected in the neat edition. The work ts sold in this city by Messrs, 
Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway 


The North American Tourist. A. T. Goodrich 
A decided improvement on the “ North American Traveller,” 


n we were younger than we are now 





the manual of tourists wt 
It contains all that was useful in former editions, and descriptions 
of many new routes lately ope ned to the travelling public It in- 
cludes, besides the beaten ground of New-York and New-England, 
the British provinces and the southern states We are glad, more- 
over, to see some geological and mineralogic il notices, a kind of 
information in which our guide-books have hitherto been wanting 
There are some attempts at fine writing in the descriptions of scene- 
We 


can sincerely recommend the *“* North American Tourist,” and as- 


should pretend to nothing beyond clearness and simplicity 


sure travellers they will find it an useful and valuable compamon 
Harper's Family Library. 

Numbers ninety-six and nincty-seven of this series contains a 

new edition of Paley’s Natural Theology, with the notes of Lord 


Brougham and Sir Charles Bell, besides a preface and additional 


notes by Dr. Potter, of Union College. This is the completest and 


most convenient edition of Paley published in this country, and it 


ought to meet with a ready sale. On a book so wel! known it would 


be superfluous to say much; the authority of Paley, as the clearest 


and most popular writer on natural theology, is now more firmly 


established than ever. The notes furnished by Dr. Potter are but 








r his altered, told, 


We 


find fault with his author without good reason ; thus he 


few, as most of those und name are as we are 


from the English on fancy he is sometimes inclined to 


intimates 


that the archdeacon should have considered man’s moral nature, 


as well as physical creation, and have derived from reason and con- 


science arguments in favour of a future state and other truths of 


religion. This is venturing on dangerous and disputed ground, and 


we think ourselves that one great merit in the archdeacon is that 


he has avoided all controverted and speculative ideas derived from 


t 


moral science, and contined himself to illustrations whose correct- 
yards the 


As re book, 
} 


wood-cuts are coarsely done, and so 


ness cannot be questioned execution of the 


we are sorry to say that the 


badly printed as to be often blurred and indistinct 


Nichols 
We have intended for some weeks to notice this ably-conducted 
The The 


larger part of the work ts or rinal, and this is by no means its worst 


The Hesperian, a Monthly Miscellany. Cincinnati: John D 


journal numbers we have rece ived possess much merit 


portion. Among the papers most worthy of commendation, we 


may mention some able scientific papers, and a history of the early 


ypears in numbers, and ts full of novel 





western settlements, which ¢ 


and romantic incident. There ts a fresh, vigorous tone in this 


journal, a bold frankness and self-reliance which agree well with 


ot 


the character and fortunes 


We 


the great western region, for which 


it is destined cordially wish it a wide circulation 


iby Mrs. Mason, (late Lewer.) 


The 


The last number of this 


Edinburgh Review, republishe 


stand 


ard work is on our table. It would 


be superfluous to comme: d Mrs. Mason's spirited undertaking to 








the patronage of the pub! The present number of the Edinburgh 


is an unusually valuable one It contains a mass of information on 


Various subjects, to acquire which from books would be a work of 


great labour, and which is here brought together and arranged for 


the labour- 


the kind 


the benefit of the reader These reviews are among 





saving machines of literature, and the cheapest works of 


‘ 
The Husband Hunter, by the aut e Wife Hunter. Philadelphia 





A very poor novel, in our jud at once extravagant and 
Stupid We 


a$ a reviewer, butc 


have read it through ourselves, from a sense of duty 


annote 


ymscientiously advise any of our readers 


to follow our example 


The Countess Ida, a novel by The re S. Far 
Mr. Fay’s new novel, the ** Countess Ida,” has beer issued 
London. It meets with universal commendation at the ds of 





the criticks. The Literary Gazette says “it has created a sensa- 
tion in the literary circles,” and The Court Journal calls it * the 
novel of the season.” has won laurels by 


The 


ill publish the work in the course of a few duvs 


Our worthy associate 


this book, and he will wear them graceful!y Messrs. Harper 


ry, which might better have been left out, for a book of this kind | 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





A correspondent takes exception to our criticism upon the phrase,“ A Duet for 
two voices,” as appeared to a newly-published composttion by M. lucho; and 
tells us that we probably have forgotten that there are such things as ** dueits” 
for two flutes,” etc. We certainly must plead not guilty te this charge. We 
know that there are duets (not ** duetis™) for wnstruments as well as vores 
But when the first line of the words ts giwen as the title of the prece, “a 
duct” 13 certainly sufficient ; the words furmshing proof enough, at the first 
glance, that uf 18 a real composition. 13 our correspondent answered? Whether 
he be or not, we fear we shail be obliged to abide by our former craticism, which 
was intended most good humourediy, we assure him 

Muscat meant, we dare say, to have signed Muskrat; so at least we should 
judge from the odour of his poetry. At any rate, his verses would be less of 
Sense wn cold weather ; and the bard will find that we have sufficiently no 
ticed the Arab ship tn another place 

Butter cups ore beautiful, perhaps, and so are dandelions, but the poetry of the 
one, and the vegetation of the other, are at present upon a par ; both of them 
have passed over ** the yellow leaf”’—Jor this season at least. 

There 1s no room for and “ judging from appearances,” we 
should certainly be of opinion that he must find close quarters im college 


** Academicus,” 


Colman’s window ts passably attractiwe mm the communication of our correspon- 
dent ** Gazepolts,” but abundantly more so tm the locus in quo 

An eschewer of party politics Aas too much of that leaven icft, to leave hum any 
chance of appraring m the Mirror. 

Beotia 1s so /steral wm Ats imitation, that we let Aum pass 
* Humparey” may take a hint 


Perhaps his froend 

Docile ts probably a misdirection. The communication could not have been tn- 
tended for the Mirror 

A poet shail appear as soon as he exhtbtts any better pretensions than his verses 
and Ats signature. 

Will the author of * A chapter of Gul Blas,” permit us to extend the same cour- 
tesy to himself ? 

Mary ts merry and musical, but we must not compromise these pages, even to 
oblige a lady. 

Penelope had better apply at Pater Noster Row—\located at present in Ann-st 

Ponder 


Cwsar Sylvester Dionysius Daggerwood ts indefinite! 


Levity ts too Aeavy for our columns ; SItY wants specific gravity 


‘crowded out 


Delila ts mnadmissidle ; and so ws Bear's Grease 





NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


THE 





REMOVAL 
New-York Mirror has been rv 


142 Fulton-street, between Broadway and Nassau-st 


Tue publication-office of the 
moved to No 


Confusron of languages.—It is impossible at this d 


stance ol 








time to tell how people felt about Babel, when the multi-lingual 
contusion came upon them, when every enterprising hod-carrier 
emploved upon that magnificent ** public work” first chose to utter 





gram tics upon his own hook, and talk gibberis! to his fellow 
labourer upon the nde pende ut prince tpac but, uf we mustake 
not, there Is a scene in this very city of ours, which may give tie 
learned and the unlearned a pretty competent notion of the Baby- 
lonian puzzlement A visit to the foot of Rector-street and a pre: 
or two each side of it, will be quite enough to do away all difficulty 


in understanding the tribulations of the ge ntlemen and ladies of 


Babel, and alt 


iV assistin 


nost sufficient to convince them that they 


ceremony of laying the corner-stone 





selves actus go in the 
brated g An Arab ship from the Persian Gulf, 


Imaun of Muscat, 





that cele burl 
is lving there, freighted with 


owned by the 
| 





sents for the president of the ted States, and a cargo of 
ivory, goid dust, and dates. Her captain ts a Scotchman, and a 
verv intelligent one, too; and the vessel is manned and wom ] 
by a crew of some sixtv or seventy live all complex < 
from the beautiful bronze of the Bedo otiest sunfl 

tint of sable Africa, with ** lingo to match Nothing « dhe 


and we have never seen ar 





more picture sque, 

as grotesque We say not! of the anmmal life which adds at 
tractions to this interesting cre w—populor s as itis said to have 
proved itself to those who have ventured mto too close a cont 

cuity with it. Those who look on at an “interesting distance ! 
In a good | ght,” have seen more than they have felt \ nevro 
dressed in searlet coat, black breeches, shoeless and stockingless 
legs and feet, can be best appreciate d without looking at him. Des 
cription in such cases s infinitely preferable to personal inspection 
—especially in warin weather But. it was not of look. but of lar 

guage, that we int ed to st iomet ship is the 





nucleus around which a pertect | ages seems to have 








gat vered. A galliot fr Rotter n furnishes low Dutch response 

to the bastard Aralnec of the “S ‘ snda Bremen brig gives a 

new variety to that classic lang vt A vesse] from Messina ai 
hail in provincial such as it is; while a Le 





swers the 


weer gives us another variety f ** modern Lat A vesse] from 
Trieste xes excellent Austran with the execrable patois of the 
Adriatie The Lev s let loose, and Greek, Albanian and Turk 
ne chattering people into utter insanity! The Swede and N 
vega represent r Scam Via, are trving to make us 
with the language of the N ern Hive \ Spaniard ts ) 
; » noe ate sw 1 ndice s ve w flag and roerry 
rk complexion, W e the Fren avi¢ us in the 
Gallic in vogue ( ‘ sof B ue x All we lack a 
universal co ‘ t t rine 1 ship af two of Ma 
dingoes, and some three or four arrivals from the tennour of Bo- 
hemia We ready have several representatives from Timbuctoo 


Cherokee and Choctaw are already as good as rernacular with ¢ 


** philanthropists 


The Aranan horses. —These beautiful animals are at Tattersall s, 
and are, of course, a standing object of civic curiosity, as they 





ought to he; since they have stocd, without lying down, for a 
hundred days. They are beautiful animals, and it is the greatest 
pity in the world that the president of the United States, to whom 
they are presented, cannot receive them. The constitution is per- 
verse in this matter. If the president, however, must not be per 
mitted to accept an Arabian courser or a camel's hair shawl, 
it were as well, perhaps, to let the president's sons look a little 
into this Muscat courtesy, and if their father cannot constitutionally 
participate in onental hberality, ‘hey, at any rate, ought not to let 


Muscatorial business be neglected Let them take the horses, and 


shawls enough to cover them! The animals are confined mcogniio, 


They 


and though a select few only are 


under the pretence that thev are unwell, but it is all bam 


are in good “health and spirits ; 


permitted to look at them through a dark lattice-work, it is evident 


enough that the concealment is nothing more nor less than a coup 
The 


g bevond anything 


d'¢tat—or, more probably, something still mere profound 


Arab horses are gtav in colour, and clean of le 


we have seen, and, so far as we could look into thew ** pomts,”’ 


abundantly superiour to the importation of Mr. Consul Rhind. If 


any of the animals to be found on board the Arab ship have cleaner 


lunbs t! these they certainly 





equiua passengers, are not 


to 


be looked for among the Sepoys acting as mariners; fer ther legs 


are as innocent of that quality, as ever occurred mn a country bur 


thened by a high tariff, or cursed with a legislative interdict of soap 


“ Editorial troubles.""—'1 


tained an editor 


Commercial, a short time since, con 


il article under this ttle We read it, of course, 


and were not surprised to find that our worthy ne 


to 


whbdour had his 


full share of the vexations appertaining the craft. “ Editeria 


troubles” would form a good title for a work, in as many volumes 


as you please * Editorial troubles '” Som people seem to think 


that an editor has no troubles They forget the de Linguent sub 
ribers, runaway agents, gratuitous advertisements, and the ten 
thousand perpiexities that make up the daily cares of the “conser 
vators of the public morals,” as the members of the press have 
cen des ted We « i eloquent on this subjeet, did tume 
and y sery But to t matter in hand. It appears 
hat a Mr. Clark received m benefit from Mr. Levett, a skilful 
and clever dentist of this erty ; and tt was very netural that Mr 
Clark should speak of Mr. Levett in terms of commendation This he 
did in the columns of the Comm il, in the form of an advertise 
ment, about which the editor knew no more than the man im the 


moon 


\ tew davs afterwards a Mr. Castle calls upon the edit r, to complain 








| el slice ¢ © ham by © prarse bestowed upon Mr Levett It 
sever thus. When two of a trade cannot agree, and any news 
paper notoriety ts ven to © « break, the poor editor comes u 
or hits i re ol a ct uble and vexation that takes piace 
We have more to sav on the s ect of “editorial troubles,” but 
is must suflice for the prese 
C'omm u | interest cality’’ is still im the infaney 
of its fame, old asi s in s 4 », and ce brated as it isin the 
pages ¢ i IMmoert . ian It was the very “nest egg” of 
New-Amsterdam, ithe Irv ri bation has de a very pr 
ul ur ¢ At Pt, buts “ is st too obscure | 1¢ read 
r puble is merely convers t with the pin-leathers of that bear 
ful marsh rd. and ut is te time for somebody to take in hand 
storically and m earnes it « it to be celebrated ** m prose 
i verse and it would not b m if Mr. Catherwood were to 
} amari it into immorta It may not aflord suc h sty king 
ruins. or furnish m ments like t of the Saxon, but its accumu 
lat ol clam Ils the ¢ wus mounds of deceased dra 
. wore VE TT k na * kill oysters,” are sufficient 
jor all tiquarian purposes, and the romance of the thing might be 
rendered iwvailable’’ even to the politician Why don't some sor 
ot the nortal muses take in hand 
i/ sformm sid { hur i a : v becoming secular 
in all our large cities, for they re the tront and basements to almos 
nvbody that will pay rents yin Philace! i, but in New 
York t, itis only of | it we have seen a « eh reh de 
voted to the loves olt t isle ho mould We have beleved 
at ( ristianit id become su « staceous, or eve at ‘flesh was 
so fishitie into the enormity now most rel ¥ recorded, if we 
had st een a vaga rving sters in the very ve cola 
church in — reet I hie ext one iastica vation 1s aw 
ful to cof! Sou scato ( pris will | ly carry 
s aske 1 ilat-fsh up to ea I Sunday m and ter 
rupt the initiatory | nly by a sve from the Pulton-marke 
nehady ol Fine Rockaw clam es y relegin te tre 
Cape ( }' St. Pa > Pete and St. Luke ht to appow 
A Spee lay of t n andl praise they steer cloar ¢ 
visitat { ness t! ends conks ithe haber 
cash salem gd 
The Elsslers lor the las the theatrical | rT * 
d ed an ent the re tk e and the most intense t 
‘ veever ft ecity consequence of the nost 
expe ‘ aNNY Es Lek, who, wit! ers f came 
’ the ‘ W r She without cavy! ned bews 
vie ' firs s t 4 a reet ( ne hte 
sist ie of Tagh« In her line and it embraces 3 
s"—Fanny I er the head her art 
| ‘ ad atine . rod persons 
and in private, are how quarreling at 
hely, mech to the amusement of the 


fas}ionable circles 
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ae SECOND VERSE 
- cater ‘aie susan tie vam aes A traitor am I! 
For a gentle sigh 
May be breathed for another's wo ; 
! And the crystal tear, 
i — eaneatinnd ! — ~——— All bright and clea 
am - e-e* * Bh ceenckowand : . —— 
? eo e & ® Oe LR Oe. From svft pity may oftentimes flow. 
_6 e* me ie —~* e--— But one little thought, 
iti ! — 
canes aan ” eae sneer iain cam: With tenderness fraught, 
One word into life makes me start; 
a PA Love bids the tongue hash— 
' ] 
a @ i] ~ 6 w= _@ pees, | Nine He speaks in a blash: 
aa o— EE oi aN | A blush tells the tale of the heart! 
a ee Lo j 
” > a Se ~ —-@——*= 
' 
lov » lin the naturel world. voleances ave ciware fo How can scribe ano . l we 
" ‘i . | J AND GRIEF 1 the natural worid, volcanoes are alv vy can we « an rv vet t 
SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. we ‘ 
near seas, and so with grief and jov. “very unmerited afflict lo tho iwe know! as ‘ d. bv ar 
Translated for the New-York Mirror, : ; : 
becomes the parent of pieasure, and the daughter outiives the fathe ot re, | 3 lor lood, ¢ 1e ¢ ra ( lities of w 
’ ‘ROR -N > 1 1} “Or rerors clot Y ry 
Conquerors.—Nations are tried by conquerors, as precious m¢ INCONSTANCY Chere are no sudden changes in nature; the vi Ss wholly ignoran 
tals ere by the burning glass And is not the great conquering city stion of a bell dies away slow weather varies cradt It is only to those in love t il} and materia 
" . anton bh f the | unkind ? ull . , 
Rome, the meetest emblem of the enslavers of mankind Full ot Man is the only being that } s rapidly from one t to another ed, a ourer Ww da ’ . C are Vis 
tuee s hle hi he s nnded r nd . , 
statues and noble marbles, she 1s surrounded by barren at ! SLEEI -We sometimes weep in our sleep, and when we sin ¢ fafa in wes ( ow 
hes : > ‘ rit est 1 o smilu : = 
ous marshes St. Peters towers aloit in mayestv, but no smil r know what we wept for Such is this life- nd in the « pore d the 1 es « aista I ol splene r 
villages cluster around to come, you will scarcely be able to say why vou wept im this t ; y ‘ d, wei lUSCie w \ 
oo "hae he lv imace of Go Thouel dde : ? , 
[ue suN [he sun is the only image of God Phough hidden Convisansue—If we abut corecives an in © toom. the cote s much s rer ‘ which we } ane 
. » the 7" ‘ “ley rkness ) rs ’ } 
by the moon, by the earth, by clouds and darkness, tt re-appear world will seem email and contracted : but the soul of man is as vas t as to GV d re 
every mormmng, the perpe tual fountain of life and love And will d far-reaching in a prison as on the Alps ll sa wral fr \ ve to those 
reat “cause | , i te it » } rahe : : A 
you not admure it, because in Ourcitmate i is hot ali the year above DivINE GOODNESS | Anczel of Litt ometimes soar oO vrite 1 
1 
the horizon that we lose sight of him; but he sees our want s« y as \ y is ike a it ¢ . wach Son 
Evenine.—The setting of the sun is weleomed by more joyful). was hoverir EE ae preserves us from the dange ae r i haughtines 
aon thes f for an he scts hour s down his bu sie si , 
eves than is his rising ; for, when he , Labour lays down his bur Cue wor.p.—The world is a forcing-house, of which we are t We hve in} itous times, a \ ay his ear t 
Sle. its the child f sorrov or ralds o . . , } : 
den, and $ leep visits t ve children of row No m 1 he cs or plants; and we ought to build it 1 her and firmer, for many i ic i ear en ‘ 
accompanies his rising ; and the star, his companion at night, he storm now enters it In es case as\ ‘ onvu 
speedily eflaces PROVIDENCE l'o judge of the desicns of Providen } s s 
Autuors —An author, who would never suffer his reader to flac, z 
nouneing the sunv ec, wit we sec Ss rel i 4 
would be like that tyrant of old, who used to punish his vietims by MoS SCRA M1 NEWSPAPERS 
‘ er 
depriving them of sleep Fortunately few authors of the present lure Derry.—The Deity sex to s nove e asthe st Do you } ! stort subscribers 
ae oni , +h cruelty j , : 
day are guilty of such cruelty fir ; which Maeve. it denen aes * ‘ s ‘ vy lo 5 nto our ¢ 
Yourn anv ace.— Youth is fed by poctry and imagination ; ma else t ‘ r ( lv, “VW on, I'l 
ture age, by realities plants draw all their nourishment from lar arrow or peatu.—The very moment we | n ti m I s ‘ \ ‘ g my name 
the air, until they bear fruit ; and afterwards, from the ground only Death fixes an arrow on his bow, and only w for a mur? r \ re ' : sinne 
Universe.—When we consider the universe, it gives us ple Sure Trovurtes.—Our troubles in life ar ke bees, w Several vo Ss at ivervi 1 of the 
to think that we belong, even though but as a little spark, to such | us, and sting us, and then fly away nd vet they vex us esint Jey say ( is much in 
a blaze of light There must be someth ' man nature r v i 0 Phis is 
Live.—It is right to call our life a stage ; for, what are our jovs | for, when intoxicated, and therefore wit t disguise, we rageous, tito be bh 
and sorrows to the spiritual world, who are the spectators, but m show, not new vices, but rather good qualities, courage 1 affection | ! M Pos Wellerisms fron 
. lies and farces ? ; 
mic tragedies and farces Int ,t f zing streat 1 from me S« t r ! v ! t we pr 
Conso.arion.—Say not, we will suffer our loss, for you must do valleys; but in govern: s the stream of we flows upwar so f 
but say, we will act, for to this there is no compulsion from the lower classes to the |] er “Rots ‘ s ( i town , *ifite . 
Tine.—The waters of time destroy and petrify, but they can also What a pity it is that genius and « ence are t vi ‘ Ss ‘ If it « e the fas 
heal and refresh man—how lovely would they be m the 1 1 of womar | ‘ ly WOOK ec 
Past zp FuTuRE.—The past and the future are alike shrouded A pretty name ts the only beauty, save that of the mind, of which those who nev y J ‘ ed to. 
from us: the one wears the widow's veil; the other, the virgin's. age does not deprive a woman 1 house t ‘ a week, instead of once Ww two or 
Greatness.—The highest clouds seem to us to move slowest, The eighth wonder of the world is a woman who is ready for : mths, as at present 
and so too everything great journey, party, or the like, as soon as the gentleman ts 
Tv .. . ’ } every S&S l l street sr Broadway 
Deatru.—The dead are the memorial pillars of a better world In the stream of time, suns and insects move with equal speed a . a — out, Sout Des 
‘ i Terms FIVE DOLLAKS per : pa ull cases, in advance 


Tinx.—Time is but the mask of eternity 


Love may slumber in a maiden’s heart, but it always dreams 
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